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[Vesuvius, from a drawing taken during the last Eruption.) 


volcano of Jurillo was formed by the swelling up of, 
the ground in the shape of a bladder, the accumulation 
of ejected materials afterwards raising it into a moun- 


MOUNT VESUVIOS. 


A FULL account of Vesuvius has already been given in 
the ‘Penny Magazine ’ (Nos. 43 and 44, vol. 1.), by a 


writer who was an eye-witness of the great eruption of 


1822, which he has described. On the present occa- 
sion, therefore, we shall enter more generally upon the 
nature of volcanoes. The connexion of earthquakes 
with volcanic eruptions, and of different volcanic re- 
gions with each other—the rising of new islands out 
of the sea, and the elevation of new mountains—each 
the effect of the same disturbing causes operating by a 
mighty power in the interior of our globe, impress the 
mind more powerfully than any other ssc er 
mena. They are connected, too, with the very founda- 
tion of the world, and hence it is impossible to regard 
them without intense interest. The history of tna 
goes back to a period antecedent to the Christian era, 
at which period ancient writers state that Vesuvius 
had many signs of having been burning in the older 
time, though the first recorded eruption is that which 
took place in a.v. 79. On the banks of the Rhine, in 
Hungary, and in Auvergne are to be seen distinct 
traces of volcanic fires which occurred long before the 
origin of history. 

Previous to volcanic eruptions the vicinity of the 
centre of future violence is disturbed by earthquakes, 
often for a considerable period, the district affected 
being more or less extensive. Sometimes new volca- 
noes are formed at a great distance from older ones, 
as, in 1759, on the plains west of Mexico, when the 
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tain 1695 feet high. While volcanoes are thus a con- 
sequence of earthquakes, these latter phenomena are 
produced by a disturbance in the equilibrium of forces 
within the bowels of the earth. The general type of 
volcanic eruptions appears to be as follows:—the 
ground is rocked by frequent earthquakes; special 
movements and noises happen in and about the vol- 
canic mountain; clouds of steam rise from the crater, 
followed and mixed with showers of ashes and scoriz 
driven up by~the exploding vapour and expanding 
gases; the tube of the crater becomes filled by 
melted matter, which undulates upward and down- 
ward with the irregular pressure of the steam and 
gases; these burst in large bubbles through it, scatter- 
ing it into granular dust and ashes, till the lava over- 
tops or breaks through the loose conical walls of the 
crater, and flows abundantly, so as partially or wholly 
to relieve for a time the unbalanced internal pressure. 
That steam is the moving force of the eruptive power 
there can be no doubt. Water admitted into the hot 
interior parts of the earth is quite adequate to account 
for any eruptive force witnessed in volcanoes. The 
most active volcanoes are generally near the sea-shore, 
or considerable bodies of water, and aqueous va- 
pour or steam and ashes are generally to be observed 
in the ejections. The matter ejected from Vesuvius is 
believed to be raised nearly a mile in height, reckon- 
ing from the bowels of the mountain, and a pressure 
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of between three and four hundred atmospheres would 
be of sufficient power to effect this. Now the ejected 
lava has been known to melt silver, and to be equal in 
heat to red-hot iron, and capable of heating steam to a 
pressure of a thousand atmospheres. 

Dr. Daubeny’s chemical theory of volcanoes is, that 
sea-water, and afterwards atmospheric air, being ad- 
mitted to considerable masses, at a moderate depth be- 
low the surface of the earth, an abundant decomposition 
of metals, metalloids, sulphur, and water takes place. 
‘These views have been disputed by several eminent 
writers. The geologist unites to these chemical causes 
others which have reference to the connexion and reci- 
procal activity which exists underground between vol- 
canic regions having a no connexion with each 
other, as between Sicily and Naples; and he adduces, 
besides, evidences of volcanic action to be found on the 
surface, The immediate centre of volcanic eruptions, 
around which the scoriz and lava are dispersed, con- 
stitute a mere point in comparison with the area under 
which the subterranean causes of the volcano may be 
continuously at work. This space, says Mr. Lyell, is 
“convulsed from time to time by earthquakes ; gaseous 
vapours, especially carbonic acid gas, are disengaged 

lentifully from the soil; springs often issue at a very 
1igh temperature, and their waters are generally im- 
pregnated with the same mineral-waters as are dis- 
charged by volcanoes during eruptions.” 

The general theory of volcanic action, according to 
the article “ Volcano,” in the ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ 
seems in substance to be as follows :—The earth's crust 
is subject to fractures, and has always been subject to 
fractures on a great scale: below the surface of the 
earth is now, and was in ancient geological periods, an 
internal sea of molten rock; this sea is agitated and 
thrown bodily from its place by the rending of the 
strata; a wave of translation (not an ordinary undula- 
tion) is generated in the liquid mass, which passes 
rapidly upwards and moves the land on its crest in a 
given direction: this is the earthquake. A portion of 
the melted rock is forced by the general pressure into 
cavities of the rocks, or spread out in irregular sheets 
on the bed of the sea; these are the dykes and inter- 
posed beds of Plutonic rock: to some part of the in- 
ternal fluid water finds access, and the steam which is 
generated and contained supports local columns of 
emitted rock in particular fissures of the earth’s crust, 
till the lava finds vent and flows to the surface, or is 
driven up into dust and scoriz by the violent extrica- 
tion of the vapour: this is the local volcanic action. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the recorded eruptions 
of Mount Vesuvius was that which occurred in a.p. 79, 
described in the letter of Pliny the Younger to Tacitus, 
which records the death of Pliny the naturalist. The 
long-dormant volcano had given symptoms of renewed 
agitation in an earthquake which occured a.p. 63. 
Pliny’s account of the subsequent eruption in a.p. 79 
is simple and striking. In August his uncle was with 
a fleet under his command at Misenum, in the Gulf of 
Naples, his sister and her son the younger Pliny 
being with him:—On the 24th of August, says the 
narrative, about one in the afternoon, his sister de- 
sired him to observe a cloud of a very unusual size and 
shape. He was in his study; but immediately arose, 
and went out upon an eminence to view it more dis- 
tinctly. It was not at that distance discernible from 
what mountain this cloud issued, but it was found 
afterwards to ascend from Mount Vesuvius. Its figure 
resembled that of a pine-tree : for it shot up to a great 
height in the form of a trunk, which extended itself 
at top into a sort of branches; and it appeared some- 
times bright, and sometimes dark and spotted, as it was 
either more or less impregnated with earth and cin- 
ders, This was a noble phenomencn for the philoso- 
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hic Pliny, who immediately ordered a light vessel to 
e got ready ; but as he was coming out of the house 
with his tablets for his observations, the mariners be- 
longing to the galleys stationed at Retina earnestly 
intreated him to come to their assistance, since that 
port being situated at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, 
there was no way for them to escape but by sea. He 
therefore ordered the galleys to be put to sea, and 
went himself on board, with the intention of assisting 
not only Retina, but several other towns situated upon 
that beautiful coast. He steered directly to the point 
of danger, from which others were flying with the 
utmost terror, and with so much calmness and pre- 
sence of mind, as to be able to make and dictate his 
observations upon the motion and figure of that dread- 
ful scene. He went so near to the mountain, that the 
cinders, which grew thicker and hotter the nearer he 
approached, fell into the ships, together with pumice- 
stones and black pieces of burning rock ; they were 
likewise in danger not only of being aground by the 
sudden retreat of the sea, but also from the vast frag- 
ments which rolled down from the mountain, and 
obstructed all the shore. Here he stopped to con- 
sider whether he should return, to which the pilot 
advising him, ‘ Fortune,’ says he, ‘ befriends the brave; 
carry me to Pomponianus.’ Pomponianus was then 
at Stabiw, a town separated by a gulf which the sea, 
after several windings, forms upon that shore. He 
found him in the greatest consternation, but exhorted 
him to keep up his spirits; and the more to dissipate 
his fears, he ordered, with an air of unconcern, the 
baths to be got ready. After having bathed, he sat 
down to supper with apparent cheerfulness. In the 
meanwhile the eruption from Vesuvius flamed out in 
several places with much violence, which the darkness 
of the night contributed to render still more visible 
and dreadful. Pliny, to soothe the apprehensions of 
his friend, assured him it was only the burning of the 
villages which the ccuntry-people had abandoned to 
the flames: after this he retired and had some sleep. 
The court which led to his apartment being in the 
meantime almost filled with stones and ashes, if he 
had continued there any longer it would have been 
impossible for him to have made his way out; it was 
therefore thought proper to awaken him. He got up, 
and went to Pomponianus and the rest of the company, 
who were not sufficiently unconcerned to think of 
going to bed. They consulted together whether it 
would be most prudent to trust to the houses, which 
now shook from side to side with frequent and violent 
rockings, or to fly to the open fields, where the cal- 
cined stones and cinders, though light indeed, yet fell 
in large showers and threatened destruction. In this 
distress they resolved for the fields, as the less dan- 
gerous situation of the two; and went out, having 
pillows tied upon their heads with napkins, which was 
all their defence against the storms of stones that fell 
around them. It was now day everywhere else, but 
there a deeper darkness prevailed than in the most 
obscure night, which however was in some degree dis- 
— by torches and other lights of various kinds. 
They thought proper to go down farther upon the 
shore to observe if they might safely put out to sea, 
but they found the waves still running extremely high 
and boisterous. There Pliny, taking a draught or two 
of water, threw himself down upon a cloth that was 
spread for him; when immediately the flames, and a 
strong smell of sulphur which was the forerunner of 
them, dispers.u the rest of the company, and obliged 
him to arise. He raised himself, with the assistance 
of two of his servants (for he was corpulent), and in- 
stantly fell down dead, suffocated, as his nephew con- 
jectures, by some gross and noxious vapour; for he 
ad always weak lungs, and was frequently subject to 
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a difficulty of breathing. As soon as it was light again, 
which was not till the third day after, his body was 
found entire, and without any marks of violence upon 
it, exactly in the same posture that he fell, and looking 
more like a man asleep than dead. 

It was during this eruption that the cities of Stabia, 
Pompeii, and Herculaneum were overwhelmed. An 
account of Pompeii is given in No. 2 of the ‘ Penay 
Magazine.’ The view in the cut at the head of the 
present notice was taken during the last eruption of 
Vesuvius. During the last two centuries the intervals 
of repose have seldom exceeded ten years; and some- 
times the mountain has flamed twice within a few 
months. 





TAPESTRY. 

In the 423rd No. of the ‘Penny Magazine’ a brief de- 
scription was given of the origin and nature of tapestry 
or tapestried hangings, and of the general process 
whereby the celebrated Gobelin tapestry was produced. 
Since that paper was written, one or two interesting 
matters have come before the public notice in refer- 
ence to tapestry, which may fittingly be mentioned here. 

The first of these relates to the effect produced by 
light and air on the faded colours of tapestry. Most 
readers at the present day have some knowledge of the 
far-famed Cartoons at Hampton Court, so far at least 
as concerns the general subjects, and the fact that they 
were drawn as patterns for the tapestry-weavers to 
work from. The character of these celebrated produc- 
tions, in connection with the sacred events which they 
portray, has been pretty fully entered upon in two 
supplements in the tenth volume, while their history 
was briefly sketched in the first volume. It was in this 
last-named article explained, that the seven cartoons 
at Hampton Court are only part of a larger set, of 
which two others are in the possession of the king of 
Sardinia, and one in that of P. Hoare, Esq.; while all 
the remainder are lost. How these were painted for 
pope Leo X. by Raffaelle—how they were sent from 
Rome to Brussels, to serve as copies for the weavers 
of a suite of tapestries for the Vatican at Rome—and 
how the cartoons, when no longer wanted by the 
weaver, were strangely neglected, and transferred from 
one possessor to another—are matters of detail] belong- 
ing to the Hampton Court cartoons. But the point to 
which our present object requires us to direct attention 
is this: that Leo X. ordered two sets of tapestried 
hangings to be worked from the cartoons—one for his 
own palace, and the other as a present to Henry VIII. 
It is to the second of these two sets that we have here 
to confine ourselves ; and for the convenience of those 
readers who may not have the first volume of the 
Magazine at hand, we transcribe from it the following 
short paragraph :—* The second set of tapestries, in- 
tended by Leo X. as a present to Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land, were accordingly transmitted to that monarch, 
although it is affirmed by some authorities that he ob- 
tained them by purchase from the state of Venice. On 
their arrival in Eeciee’. they were hung up in White- 
hall, and descended as a royal appanage through the 
reigns of Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I. After the death of that unfortunate mo- 
narch, they were purchased by the Spanish ambassador 
in London (Don Alonzo de Cardanas), who. carried 
them to Spain, and from him they devolved to the 
house of Alva. From a palace belonging to the dukes 
of that name, they were purchased, a few years since, 
by Mr. Tupper, our consul in Spam, and restored to 
this country. They were afterwards exhibited for some 
time at the Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly; finally re- 
purchased by a foreigner, and by him taken back to 
the Continent.” ; 

Now it appears to be the set of tapestries here al- 
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luded to which were exhibited again in London in 
1838, six years after the above paragraph was written. 
Six tapestries constituted the exhibition, being a part 
of ten forming the set alleged to have been presented 
by Leo X. to Henry VIII. Of these six tapestries it 
was said at the time by a writer in the ‘ Atheneum ’— 
“They have not the broad allegorical foot and side 
borders (except a single one in the Elymas), several] of 
which remain to the Vatican set, but otherwise seem 
better preserved than the latter—as well as we recol- 
lect them. Both have now lost the freshness and beau- 
tiful shimmer which so ecstatified Vasari, the gold and 
silver thread that produced it having become quite 
dull; also the delicate blush-colours which gave the 
flesh-tints are nearly flown, rendering the whole effect 
feeble and somewhat vapid. From their peculiar tex- 
ture these tapestries are apt to shrivel up or cockle, 
which has disfigured the outline and expression in 
many places, though re-stretched by their proprietor 
with much skill. Some are better than others: the 
heads in Christ’s Charge to Peter may be pronounced 
fine. Still visitors must not expect to meet with the 
profound merits of Raffaelle, untransferable to any 
rug-work, however exquisite ; but be satisfied witha 
rich general effect, and the curious dexterity by which 
it is obtained in such a material.” 

The dullness and faded tints here alluded to seem to 
have been removed in the course of a few months by 
the exposure of the tapestries to light and air. Mr. 
Faraday addressed a letter to the editors of the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Magazine’ in 1839, inclosing others which he 
had received from Mr. Trull, the then proprictor of 
the tapestries. These letters were published in that 
magazine in June, 1839. The tapestries had been re- 
moved from the exhibition-room in London to Coven- 
try, whence Mr. Trull, writing to Mr. Faraday, says : 
—* The interest you took in observing the changes of 
colour in the Raphael * tapestries, after being exposed 
to light in London last July, made me anxious to com- 
municate to you the extraordinary effects since pro- 
duced, by the simple means suggested by yourself and 
other scientific gentlemen, of a more perfect exposure 
to light and air, which have for the last seven months 
been obtained in a finely situated factory here.” The 
tapestries appear to have been for years packed up in 
boxes, whereby the colours had become obscure and 
imperfect, and the restoration from these defects was 
the effect to which Mr. Trull alluded. The greens 
had become blue, and the full colours generally had 
become dull and heavy ; but exposure to light and air 
recovered the greens, and restored the cago g | of the 
other colours. The flesh-tints, which had become 
pallid almost to whiteness, regained their wonted ap- 
pearance. In some of the tapestries, viz., Christ's 
Charge to Peter, Si. Paul at Athens, and the Death of 
Ananias, exténsive landscapes, ranges of buildings, and 
foliage, to use Mr. Trull’s words, “have sprung up 
like magic on parts quite obscured when up in Lon- 
don eight months back, much of which is either worn 
or torn out of Raphael's patterns at Hampton, or painted 
over, and known only through the means of these Leo 
tapestries.” Ina subsequent letter to Mr. Faraday, 
Mr. Trull says:—“I think, Sir, you will recollect the 
subject of the Stoning of St. Stephen—the large masses 
of blue cloud-like appearance hanging about and over 
Jerusalem : these have nearly disappeared, and moun- 
tain-scenery taken the place. The olive-grove, which 
only showed a few trees in front all blue, and a heavy 
blue-like curtain over all of the grove—the curtain 
has disappeared, and a fine deep grove is now seen; 

* It may not be superfluous to remark that Raphael aud 


Raffaellz, which have led some persons to doubt whether the 


same person be meant, are respectively the English and the 
Italian forms of spelling the same name. 
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the natural green and mossy banks have nearly taken 
their original state; fresh lights keep breaking out, 
and showing even deeper in the grove; and through- 
out the works the original lights are working their 
way from the heavier colours.” 

This restoration of colour by the effect of light and 
air is a point worthy of further attention. It was 
brought to notice about the time when the photographic 
phenomena assumed importance in connexion with 
the fine arts; and it is not improbable that future ob- 
servations will lead to valuable results in both these 


gee. 

he other matter which we wished to notice is a 
very remarkable method, recently promulgated, of 
producing tapestry, whereby many copies of one piece 
of tapestry may be produced with nearly as little 
trouble as one piece or copy. The tapestries hitherto 
executed have been produced in one of two ways, 
known respectively as the Gobelin and the Arras, the 
first named after two brothers who established the 
tapestry-manufacture in Paris, and the second named 
after the Belgian town in which it was first worked. 
In the Gobelin tapestry the warp, or long threads, are 
stretched vertically in a frame; and the weft, or cross- 
threads, which form the chief constituent of the 
pattern, are worked in by means of a kind of shuttle, 
very much in the same way as figure-weaving; the 
weft-threads being of different colours, or of gold or 
silver, according to the different parts of the device. 
In Arras tapestry the device is not woven at once in 
this manner, but is wrought piecemeal ; the Jeaves and 
smaller objects of the tapestry forming so many 
distinct patterns tacked together, analogous to the 
ancient manner of welding the fragments of stained 
glass into a window, only that the junctures are almost 
invisible. 

The new kind of tapestry is altogether different 
from either of these. It is a singular application of 
mosaic-work, and in order to understand it, it would 
be well to notice previously some specimens of mosaic 
wrought in glass. Winckelmann describes a small 
mosaic, brought to Rome in the year 1765, in which 
the device was wholly produced by laying little rods 
or pins of glass, of different colours, side by side; the 
intermixture and disposition of colours being such as 
to give the device. One small piece of this mosaic 
represented a duck, and Winckelmann describes it 
thus :—*‘ The outlines are well decided and sharp; the 
colours beautiful and pure, and have a very striking 
and beautiful effect, because the artist, according to 
the nature of the parts, has in some employed an 
opaque, and in others a transparent glass. The most 
delicate pencil of the miniature-painter could not have 
traced more accurately and distinctly either the circle 
of the pupil of the eye or the apparently scaly feathers 
on the breast and wings., But the admiration of the 
beholder is at the highest pitch when, by turning the 
glass, he sees the same bird in the reverse, without 
perceiving any difference in the smallest points; 
whence we could net but conclude that this picture 
is continued through the whole thickness of the spe- 
cimen, and that if the glass were cut transversely, the 
same picture of the duck would be found repeated in 
the several slabs; a conclusion which was still further 
confirmed by the transparent places of some beautiful 
colours upon the eye and breast that were observed. 
The painting has on both sides a granular appearance, 
and seems to have been formed in the manner of 
mosaic-work, of single pieces, but so accurately united, 
that a powerful magnifying-glass was unable to dis- 
cover any junctures.” Further details given by 


Winckelmann and Keyster seem to show that speci- 
mens such as these were formed of slender glass rods 
or pins, laid side by side in the manner of types, and 
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then gently fused at the surface to amalgamate them 
together. 

Now if we substitute for glass rods yarns of coloured 
worsted, we shall have some idea of the new kind of 
tapestry. At the Manchester meeting of the British 
Association, in June, 1842, Professor Vignolles brought 
before the notice of the mechanical section the new 
method in question. He did not state who was the 
inventor, nor we believe was any account given of the 
circumstances under which the new method was intro- 
duced; but confined himself to a general exposition 
of the principle involved. The picture, or tapestry, or 
—, call it which we may, is composed of innume- 
rable transverse sections of variously-coloured woollen 
threads, about one-eighth of an inch long each, and 
standing vertically ; one end being seen, and the other 
cemented by India-rubber to a piece of cloth. 

The working machinery was described as consisting 
of two frames of fine wire or perforated zinc, with as 
many as four thousand ~perforations in a square inch, 
placed over each other, at a distance of five or more 
feet, according to the height of the room: the two 
wire frames are horizontal, with the meshes of the one 
exactly over those of the other. The picture to be 
copied being then traced on the top side of the upper 
frame, a workman passes threads of dyed wool through 
the corresponding holes in the top and bottom frames, 
varying his colours and shades to produce those of the 
picture. To judge of the effect, he looks down on the 
upper ends of the threads, where each colour occupies 
a certain definite position and arrangement. When 
all the threads are thus introduced, they form a com- 
pact cubical mass, presenting no semblance of a pic- 
ture when viewed sideways or horizontally. When 
the threads have been thus introduced in their proper 
order, the upper ends are covered with India-rubber 
cement, and acloth is laid upon them also covered 
with cement, by which the ends of the threads are 
made to adhere firmly to the cloth. By means of a 
sharp cutting-instrument the entire mass of threads is 
now cut through transversely at about one-eighth of 
an inch from the cloth. This process being repeated, 
a fresh copy is obtained from every eighth of an inch. 
In a frame of which the upper and lower surfaces are 
five feet apart, four hundred and eighty copies can 
thus be cut from one mass of threads; and this num- 
ber could be increased by an increased height of the 
frame. The multiplication of copies here alluded to 
seems to be one of the features for which the method 
is noticeable ; since the expense of asingle copy, if 
only one could be produced by one threading of the 
wires, would be too great to answer as a commercial 
speculation. As the use of tapestried hangings for 
the wails of rooms is nearly obsolete, the method is 
proposed to be applied to the formation of carpets, 
rugs, curtains, chair-covers, table-covers, &c.; for 
some of which purposes the nap or pile might be left 
longer than one-eighth of an inch, thus producing a 
thicker and softer substance. 

There is one point which may occur to the mind of 
areader as rendering the above account somewhat 
incomplete. If there be only two perforated plates, 
one at the top and the other at the bottom, and if the 
threads be cut just below the upper plate, all the re- 
maining threads would fall down in disorder, and the 
artist would have his work to do over again to procure 
a second copy. If they be cut above the upper plate, 
then there must be some contrivance for shifting that 
plate lower and lower. in proportion as more and more 
copies are cut off. These, however, are matters of 
detail, which probably could not at present be properly 
made public. The principle involved is clear, distinct, 
and very clegant, and we should be glad to hear of it 
being practically applied to manufacturing purposes. 
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ESSAYS ON THE LIVES OF REMARKABLE 
PAINTERS.—No. IX. 


THE GATES OF SAN GIOVANNI. 
(Concluded from p. 186.) 

Tue citizens of Florence were probably not less de- 
sirous than we should be in our day to behold the 
completion of a work begun with so much solemnity. 
But the great artist who had undertaken it was not 
hurried into carelessness by their impatience or his 
own: nor did he contract to finish it, like a black- 
smith’s job, in a given time. He set about it with all 
due gravity and consideration, yet, as he describes his 
own feelings in his own words, con grandissima dili- 
genza e grandissimo amore, “ with infinite diligence 
and infinite love.” He began his designs and models 
in 1402, and in twenty-two years from that time, that is, 
in 1424, the gate was finished and erected in its place. 
As in the first gate, Andrea Pisani had chosen for his 
theme the life of John the Baptist, the precursor of the 
Saviour, and the patron saint of the Baptisiery, Lo- 
renzo continued the history of the Redemption in a 
series of subjects from the Annunciation,* to the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost; these he represented in 
twenty pannels or compartments, ten on each of the 
folding-doors, and below these eight others containing 
the full-length effigies of the four evangelists and the 
fuur doctors of the Latin church, grand, majestic 
figures ;—and all around a border of rich ornaments, fruit 
and foliage, and heads of the prophets and the sibyls, 
intermingled, wondrous for the beauty of the design 
and excellence of the workmanship: the whole was 
cast in bronze, and weighed 34,000 pounds of metal. 

Such was the glory which this great work conferred 
not only on Lorenzo himself, but the whole city of Flo- 
rence, that he was regarded as a public benefactor, and 
shortly afterwards the same company confided to him 
the execution of the third gate of the same edifice. The 
gate of Andrea Pisano, formerly the principal entrance, 
was removed to the side, and Lorenzo was desired 
to construct a central gate which was to surpass the 
two lateral ones in beauty and richness. He chose 
this time the history of the Old Testament, the 
subjects being selected by Leonardo Bruni d’Arezzo, 
chancellor of the republic, and represented by Ghiberti 
in ten compartments, each two and a half feet square, 
beginning with the Creation, and ending with the Meet- 
ing of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba ;.and he enclosed 
the whole in an elaborate border or frame composed of 
intermingled fruits and foliage, and full-length figures 
of the heroes and prophets of the Old Testament, stand- 
ing in niches, to the number of twenty-four, each about 
fourteen inches high, wonderful for their various and 
appropriate character, for correct, animated design, 
and delicacy of workmanship. This gate, of the same 
material and weight as the former, was commenced in 
1428 and finished about 1444.+ 

It is especially worthy of remark that the only fault 
of these otherwise faultless works was precisely that 
character of style which rendered them so influential 
asa school of imitation and emulation for painters. 
The subjects are in sculpture, in relief, and cast in the 
hardest, severest, darkest, and most inflexible of all 
manageable materials—in bronze. Yet they are treated 
throughout much more in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of painting than with those of sculpture. We 
have here groups of numerous figures, near or reced- 
ing from the eye in just gradations of size and relief 


* Represented in the wood-cut at the head of this essay (p. 185). 

+ Authorities differ as to dates: those cited above are from the 
notes to the last Florence edit. of Vasari (1838). See also Rumobr, 
‘ Italienische Forschungen,’ vol. ii. ; and Cicognara, ¢ Storia (ella 
Seultura Moderna.’ 
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according to the rules of perspective; different ac- 
tions.of the same story represented on different planes ; 
buildings of elaborate architecture ; landscape, trees, 
and animals :—in short a dramatic and scenic style of 
conception and effect wholly opposed to the severe sim- 
plicity of classical sculpture. Ghiberti’s genius, not- 
withstanding the inflexible material in which he em- 
bodied his conceptions, was in its natural bent picto- 
rial rather than sculptural; and each pannel of his 
beautiful gates is, in fact, a picture in relief, and must 
be considered and judged as such. Regarding them in 
this point of view, and not subjecting them to those 
rules of criticism which apply to sculpture, we shall 
be able to appreciate the astonishing fertility of in- 
vention, exhibited in the various designs, the felicity 
and clearness with which every story is told; the 
grace and naiveté of some of the figures,* the simple 
grandeur of others; the luxuriant fancy displayed in 
the ornaments, and the perfection with which the whole 
is executed;—and to echo the energetic praise of 
Michael Angelo, who pronounced these gates “ worthy 
to be the Gates of Paradise !” 

















Complete sets of casts from these celebrated compo- 
sitions are not commonly met with, but they are to be 
found in most of the collections and academies on the 
Continent. King Louis Philippe lately presented a 
set to the museum at Frankfort. That man, whether 
prince or peer, would deserve well of his country who 
should present such a gift to our National Museum or to 
the Government School of Design. Very fine casts of two 
of the compartments of the principal gate—the Death of 
Goliath and the Visit of the Queen of Sheba—are in the 
possession of Mr. Henry Harrison, an eminent archi- 


* The angels in the wood-cut above are a perfect example of 
this grace aud simplicity. 
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tect, residing in Hill Street, Berkeley Square. Among 
the casts and models in the School of Design at Somer- 
set House is anjexquisite little basso-rilievo, represent- 
ing the Triumph of Ariadne, so ewe 80 pure, so 
classical in taste, that it might easily be mistaken for a 
fragment of the finest Greek sculpture. These are the 
only specimens of Ghiberti’s skill to which the writer 
can refer as accessible in this country. 

Engraved outlines of the subjects on the three gates 
were published at Florence in 1821, by G. P. Lasinio.* 
There is also a large set of engravings from the ten 
subjects on the principal gate, executed in a good bold 
style by Thomas Patch, and published by him at Flo- 
rence in 1771.+ 

Lorenzo Ghiberti died about the year 1455, at the age 
of 77. His former competiters, Brunelleschi and Do- 
natello, remained his friends through life, and have left 
behind them names not less celebrated, the one as an 
architect, the other as a sculptor. 

This is the history of those famous gates 

* So marvellously wrought, 
That they might serve to be the gates of Heaven!” 





PROGRESSES OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
No. VI. 


SURREY—SUSSEX—KENT. 


Tae Queen having kept her Christmas at Hampton 
Court, her first progress in 1573 was to visit the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury at Lambeth. Thence she went 
to Greenwich, where she kept her Maundy with much 
pomp, the poor people attending in the hall, where 
their feet were washed, first by the yeoman of the 
laundry, with warm water and sweet herbs, afterwards 
by the sub-almoner, then by the almoner, and lastly by 
the Queen herself, who came into the hall, “ and after 
some singing and prayers made, and the gospel of 
Christ’s washing his dinciples’ feet read, thirty-nine 
ladies and gentlewomen (ior so many were the poor 
folks, according to the number of the years complete 
of her Majesty's age) addressed themselves with aprons 
and towels to wait upon her Majesty; and she, kneel- 
ing down upon the cushions and carpets under the feet 
of the poor women, first washed one foot of every 
of them in so many several basons of warm water and 
sweet flowers, brought to her severally by the said 
ladies and gentlewomen; then wiped, crossed, and 
kissed them, as the almoner and others had done before. 
When her Majesty had thus gone through the whole 
number of thirty-nine (of which twenty sat on the one 
side of the hall and nineteen on the other), she resorted 
to the first again, and gave to each one certain yards 
of broad cloth to makea gown. Thirdly, she began at 
the first and gave to each of them a pair of shoes. 
Fourthly, to each of them a wooden platter, wherein 
was half a side of salmon, as much ling, six red her- 
rings, and two cheat{ loaves of bread. Fifthly, she 
begun with the first again, and gave to each of fom a 
white wooden dish with claret wine. Sixthly, she 
received of each waiting lady and gentlewoman their 
towel and apron, and gave to each poor woman one of 
the same. And after this the ladies and gentlewomen 
waited no longer, nor served as they had done through- 
out the courses before; but then the Treasurer of the 
Chamber (Mr. Heneage) came to her Majesty with 
thirty-nine small white purses, wherein were also 


*<Le tre Porte del Battistero di San Giovanni di Firenze, incise 
ed illustrate.’ 

+ The bronze doors of the church De Ja Madeleine at Paris 
were executed, a few years ago, in imitation of the Gates of Ghi- 
berti, by M. Henri de Triqueti, a young sculptor of singular 
merit aud genius. The subjects are the Ten Commandments, 

I Manchet—simall loaves of fine white bread, 
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thirty-nine pence (as they say) after the number of the 
years of her Majesty’s age; and of him she received 
and distributed them severally; which done, she 
received of him several red leather-purses, each con- 
taining twenty shillings, for the redemption of her 
Majesty’s gown, which (as men say) by ancient order 
she ought to give to some one of them at her pleasure; 
but she, to avoid the trouble of suit, which accustom- 
ably was made for that preferment, had changed that 
reward into money, to be equally divided amongst them 
all, namely, twenty shillings a piece: and those she 
also delivered particularly to each one of the whole 
company; and so taking er ease upon the cushion of 
state, and hearing the choir a little while, her Majesty 
withdrew herself and the company departed, for it was 
by that time the sun-setting.”* The dole still continues 
to be distributed by the almoner at Whitehall, but the 
ceremony of the washing has not been practised since 
the time of James II. 

The eae of the Queen during the year were 
confined to the counties of Surrey, Kent, and Sussex. 
On the 14th of June she visited Parker, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, at Croydon. She was splendidly re- 
ceived, but on leaving, contrived to express her dislike 
of the marriage of the clergy, by addressing his wife 
as follows: “ Madam I may not call you; Mistress I 
am afraid to call you; yet, as I know not what to call 
you, I thank you.” Elizabeth knew well how to be 
complimentary, and her general affability was made to 
conduce to her extreme popularity ; but on occasions 
when her feelings gained the ascendency over her 
prudence, there is a concentrated bitterness in her sar- 
casms that seems far more in unison with the stern 
character of her actions than her customary kindly 
demeanour, and proves that she exercised a most remark- 
able power of self-command in general, adapting her- 
self to the circumstances in which she was placed. 

From Croydon her Majesty proceeded to the seat of 
Sir Percival Hart, at Orpington, Kent, where she “re- 
ceived the first caresses by a nymph which personated 
the genius of the house; then the scene was shifted, 
and from several chambers, which, as they were con- 
trived, represented a ship, a sea-conflict was offered 
up to the spectators’ view, which so much obliged the 
eyes of this princess with the charms of delight, that, 
upon her departure, she left upon this house (to per- 
petuate the memory both of the author and artifice) 
the name and appellation of Bark Hart.” She thence, 
after a stay of three days, proceeded to her own house at 
Knowle, remaining there five days: thence to Bir- 
lingham, or Birling, the residence at that time of the 
Nevilles, earls of Abergavenny, though subsequently 
abandoned by them, first for Kidbrook, and more re- 
cently for Eridge Castle: what is yet left of Birling is 
now used as a farm-house. Here she remained for 
three days, removing thence to Sir Thomas Gresham’s 
at Mayfield. This seat had been a palace belonging 
to the archbishops of Canterbury, but alienated by 
Cranmer in 1525 to Henry VIII., who gave it to Sir 
Edmund Worth, and he had sold it to the princely 
merchant. This and Osterley seem to have been his 
chief seats, and both were richly furnished. Mayfield 
is now a ruin, but an interesting one. Placed on the 
summit of one of the highest hillocks of a hillocky 
district (though tolerably steep, these eminences can 
scarcely be called hills), and the front facing the south, 
the view is extensive and picturesque; and the 
grounds, which do not appear to have been large, are 
bounded on one side by the churchyard, with its vene- 
rable tombs, and its handsome old church, which has 
been preserved with a care that contrasts powentany 
with the neglect displayed in the adjacent palace. 

* From Wm. Lambarde, the autiquary, in Nicholas’s ‘ Pro- 
gresses.’ 
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art of the old palace has oeen fitted up as a dwelling- 
ouse, and in this is a room stil] shown as Queen Eli- 

zabeth’s room. The great hall, though without a roof, 
is still magnificent; it is-68 feet long by 38 broad, 
with a proportionate height, as shown by the cross 
arches which yet exist. At the upper end of the hall, 
against the wall, is the back oF the archiepiscopal 
chair, appearing somewhat like a Gothic arch, and 
over it are the remains of what appears to have been a 
canopy, the whole adorned with elegant carving, con- 
sisting of roses within small squares. Above the whole 
is a niche which may have contained a statue. At the 
lower end of the hall is a small apartment said to have 
been the chapel, but from its construction that seems 
doubtful. The window near the niche at the upper 
end belonged to the archbishop’s chamber, and gave 
him an opportunity of overseeing the hall without 
being himself visible, a not uncommon construction 
in ancient mansions. The gate-house stil! remains 
entire, and is used as a dwelling, but is of much later 
construction than the palace—indeed, appears to have 
been formed out of its old materials. 

The Queen then visited in succession, remaining two 
or three days at each, Eridge, another seat of Lord 
Abergavenny’s; Mr. Culpeper’s at Bedgebury; Mr. 
Guilford’s, at Hempstead; and thence to Rye. Of 
these movements Lord Burghley writes to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury :—‘“ The Queen had a hard beginning of 
her progress in the Wild [Weald] of Kent; and 
namely, in some parts of Sussex, where surely were 
more dangerous rocks and valleys, and much worse 
ground, than was in the Peak.” At Rye she knighted 
her two hosts, Thomas Culpeper and Alexander Guil- 
ford. From Rye she went to Mr. Baker's, at Sissing- 
hurst, and thence to Mr. Wotton’s, at Boughton Mal- 
herb, who, “ by his labour and suit, was not then made 
a knight ;” he had no taste for Elizabeth’s cheap re- 
wards, though described by Hasted as “remarkable 
for his hospitality, a great lover and much beloved of 
his country, a cherisher of learning, and, besides his 
own abilities, possessed of a plentiful estate, and the 
ancient interest of this family.” Thence to Mr. Tuf- 
ton’s, at Hothfield ; to her own house at Westerhanger ; 
to Sandown Castle, where she dined; and so to Dover, 
being met on Folkstone Down by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and many knights and gentlemen of the 
county, and conducted into Dover Castle amid the 
ringing of bells and the “ roaring of heavy ordnance.” 

Of her reception at Dover we have no further ac- 
count; but her entertainment at Sandwich, whither 
she next proceeded, was of a most sumptuous cha- 
racter, and proves that the town at that time must have 
been ina state of prosperity affording a melancholy 
contrast to its present depressed condition. Before 
her arrival the following orders were issued by the 
corporation preparatory to her reception :—* Two 
jurats to go to London to purchase a gold cup of the 
value of 100/.,to be presented to the queen. Buildings 
to be repaired, and the houses in Strand Street and 
elsewhere to be beautified and adorned with black and 
white; the streets to be paved; and all dung and filth 
to be removed or covered with earth. No persons to 
keep hogs but in certain appointed places. Two hun- 
dred persons to be apparelled in white doublets, black 
vally gascoignes and white garters, to be furnished 
with calivers. Scaffolds to be erected in Strand Street, 
and to be hung with black and white baize ; children 
to be placed thereon, spinning yarn. Butchers to 
carry their offal to the furthest groyne-head till after 
her highness’s departure. The brewers enjoined to 
brew good beer against her coming. The Lord 
Warden desires one hundred men may be sent from 
Sandwich, properly armed and accoutred, to attend at 
Dover Castle while the queen shall stay there.” 
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The dung and filth being carefully “covered with 
earth,” the butchers having removed their offal to the 
** furthest groyne-head ” (or wharf), the guards having 
donned their “ black gally gascoignes and white 
garters,” and the fair dames of Sandwich no doubt 
adorned with equal elegance, it is stated :—‘* That the 
last day of August, being Monday, her Majesty came 
to this said town about seven of the clock in the 
evening, at which time John Gylbart, mayor, accom- 
panied with nine jurats, the town-clerk, and some of 
the common council, received her Highness at Sandown, 
at the uttermost end thereof, the said mayor apparelled 
in a scarlet gown, at which place her Majesty stayed. 
And there the said mayor yielded up to her Majesty 
his mace. And not far from thence stood three hun- 
dred persons, or thereabouts, apparelled in white 
doublets, with black and white ribbons in the sleeves, 
black gascony hose, and white garters, every of them 
having 2 morion (casque) and a calyver, or demi-mus- 
ket; having three drums and three ensigns, and three 
captains, viz., Mr. Alexander Cobbe, Mr. Edward 
Peake, and Mr. Edward Wood, jurats: every of these 
discharged their shot, her Majesty being at Downs 
Gate. And during her Majesty’s standing and re- 
ceiving of the mace, the great ordnance was discharged, 
which was to the number of a hundred or a hundred 
and twenty; and that in such good order, as the queen 
and noblemen gave great commendation thereof, and 
said that Sandwich should have the honour, as well as 
for the good order thereof, as also of their small shot. 
Then her Majesty went towards the town; and at 
Sandown arms were hanged up upon the gates. All 
the town was gravelled, and strewed with rushes, herbs, 
flags, and such like; every house having a number 
of green boughs standing against the door and walls; 
every house painted white and black. Her Majesty 
rode into the town; and in divers places, as far as her 
lodgings, were divers cords, made of vine-branches, 
with their leaves hanging cross the streets, and upon 
them divers garlands of fine flowers. And so she rode 
forth till she came directly over against Mr. Cripps’s 
house, almost as far as the Pelican, where stood a fine 
house, newly built and vaulted, over whereon her arms 
was set and hanged with tapestry. In the same sate 
Richard Spycer, minister of St. Clement’s parish, a 
Master of Art, the town’s orator, apparelled in a black 
gown and a hood, both lined and faced with black 
taffeta, being the gift of the town, accompanied with 
the other two ministers and the schoolmaster. He 
made unto her Majesty an oration, which she so wel! 
liked as she gave thereof a singular commendation, 
saying it was both very well handled and very eloquent. 
Then he presented her with a cup of gold, which 
Thomas Gylbart, son to the mayor aforesaid, received 
from Mr. Spycer, and he gave it to the footman, of 
whom her Majesty received it, and so delivered it to 
Mr. Ralph Lane, one of the gentlemen equerries, who 
carried it. And the said Mr. Spycer presented her 
with a New Testament in Greek, which she thankfully 
accepted; and so rode until she came unto Mr. Man- 
wood’s house, wherein she lodged, a house wherein 
King Henry VIII. had been lodged. twice before. 
And here it is to be noted, that upon every post and 
corner, from her first entry to her lodgings, were fixed 
certain verses, and against the court-gaie all these 
verses put into a table, and there hanged up. 

“ The next day being Tuesday, and the Ist of Sep- 
tember, the town having builded a fort at Stoner, the 
other side of the haven, the captains aforesaid led over 
their men to assault the said fort, during which time 
certain Walloons that could well swim had prepared 
two boats, and in the end of the boat a board, upon 
which board stood a man, and so met together with 
either of them a staff anda shield of wood; and one 
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of them did overthrow another, at which the queen had 
good sport. And that done, the captains put their 
men into a battle, and, taking with them some loose 
shot, gave the scarmirche (skirmish, or attack) to the 
fort; and in the end, after a discharge of two falconets 
and certain chambers (species of cannon), after divers 
assaults, the fort was won. 

“ The next day, viz. Wednesday, the 2nd of Septem- 
ber, Mrs. Mayoress and her sisters the jurat’s wives, 
made the Queen’s Majesty a banquet of 160 dishes on 
a table of 28 feet long in the school-house, and so 
her Majesty came thither through Mrs. Manwood’s 
garden and through Mr. Wood's also, the way hanged 
with black and white baize; and in the school-house 
garden Mr. Isebrand made unto her an oration, and 
presented to her highness a cup of silver and gilt, with 
a cover to the same, well near a cubit high, to whom 
her Majesty answered this—* Gaudeo me in hoc natum 
esse, ut vobis et Ecclesie Dei prosim ; and so entered 
into the school-house, where she was merry, and did 
eat of divers dishes without any assay, and caused cer- 
tain to be reserved for her, and carried to her lodging. 

“ The next day, being Thursday, and the day of her 
departing, against the school-house upon the new turfed 
yard were divers children; English and Dutch, to the 
number of one hundred or six score, all spinning of fine 
lay yarn, a thing well liked both of her Majesty and 
of the nobility and ladies. And without the gate stood 
all the soldiers with their small shot, and upon the 
wall, at the buts, stood certain great pieces; but the 
chambers, by means of the wetness ef the morning, 
could not be discharged. The great pieces were shot 
off, and the small shot discharged thrice. And at her 
departing Mr. Mayor exhibited unto her a supplica- 
tion for the haven; which she took and promised her- 
self to read. My Lord Treasurer, my Lord Admiral, 
my Lord Chamberlain, and my Lord of Leicester, were 
made privy to the suit for the havén; they liked well 
thereof, and promised their furtherance.” 

But the haven unfortunately was beyond their help, 
and the prosperity which it had hitherto fostered, 
assisted as it had been by the protection given by 
Elizabeth to the Netherlanders driven from their own 
country by the measures of Philip of Spain and his too 
celebrated governor the Duke of Alva, departed by 
rapid degrees. These emigrants had brought over the 
knowledge and practice of the woollen manufacture, 
which, though the haven of Sandwich lost its import- 
ance, and the settlers have left but small traces among 
the inhabitants, has extended itself into other districts, 
and is now one of the staple manufactures of England. 

From Sandwich the Queen proceeded to Wingham, 
and thence to Canterbury, where she was entertained 
oy the Archbishop in the old palace of St. Augustine. 

ere she continued for fourteen days, removing thence 
to Sittingbourne, and so to Rochester, where she 
arrived on Saturday, September 18. She attended 
divine service in the Cathedral on the Sunday, and 
remained there three other days, during which she 
visited Chatham Dock-yard, and Richard Watts, the 
member for the city, whose hospital, which he endowed 
for the relief of six poor travellers (who, “ not being 
rogues or proctors,” may receive a night’s lodging, 
refreshment, and fourpence), yet exists. She was next 
splendidly entertained at Cobham Hall for two days, 
and thence returned to her palace at Greenwich. 





Husbandry Affairs in 1469.—The following is a letter from a 
farm-steward to his master, dated Kinalton, Notts, 2lst of 
August, 1469, taken from ‘The Plumpton Correspondence,’ 
published by the Camden Society :—*“ Right Worshipful Master, 
—lI recommend me unto you, praying that you will cause the 
cloth that the wool was dant rs for to come again with the 
ship, for I borrow it where that ye saw that I borrow it; of that 
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of your servants aforetime nave borrowed two pack-cloths and 
other geer, which they had never again: letting you understand 
that I have given the shipman of his hire 10s., and he for to 
have his whole payment when he deliver the goods which he 
received, which is 33s. 4d. Wherefore 1 pray you that ye see 
that he be content of the said sum, for 1 am not in store at this 
time of money for to get your harvest with, withouten I might 
get it of your tenants, or else for to take of your sheep silver, 
and that I were right loath for to do—letting you wit also that 
I have been in the Peak (of Derbyshire), and there I cannot get 
no money of Harry Fulgiam (Foljambe), nor of Jno of Tor, nor 
no other that owes you, but if I should take of your cattle, and 
so I think for todo; for I have no oxen to get your corn with, 
nor none I cannot get carried, for every man is so busy with their 
own (21st August); for weather is-so latesome in this country 
(Kinalton, Notts) that men can neither well get corn nor hay— 
letting you wit that our tenant Nichol Bristow hath not gotten 
but twelve fodder of hay, and it is nought good, and the corn 
land is overfloating with water—letting you wit that I have 
gotten the hay in Hesththornemeen that was left after Lammas 
day, as ye commanded me for to do-—letting you wit that I 
have a counterpoise weight of the weight-stone that the wool was 
weighed with, and that ye see that the stone be kept that the 
shipman brings. Also letting you wit that I delivered the ship- 
man eight pair of blankets that is not in the bill indented, and a 
hanging of old linen cloth that the coverlets are trussed in—let- 
ting you wit that I was on St. Lawrence Day at Melton, with 
forty of your sheep to sell, and could sell none of them, but if I 
would have selled twenty of the best of them for 13d. a piece : 
and therefore I selled none. . .« Also that you gar 
[cause] the malt to be windowed, or fere} it be laid in any 
garners, for else there will breed wyvolls [weevils] in it; for I 
could not get it winnowed before it went to the ship, because 
that I could get no help; and therefore I upheaped with a 
quarter twenty-one quarters for twenty quarters; and also six 
of your cheeses has two marks, that I know to be the best of 
them. No more I write to vou at this time, but that the Holy 
Trinity have you ever in his keeping.—Written in haste by your 
servant, Thos. Billop, at Kinalton, the Monday afore St. Bartho- 
lomew Day, 9th Edw. IV.” 


Fountain of Elisha.—Our ride of the morning, though trifling 
in respect of time or distance, had left some of our party and 
myself but little disposed for further exertion. Lady F., how- 
ever, was unexhausted ; and the beauty of the evening and its 
comparative coolness induced her and myself to undertake a visit 
to the neighbouring spring, which bears the name of the Prophet 
Elisha, and is the source of the waters which he sweetened. 
Never was a trifling exertion better rewarded. Our indefatigable 
jani and escort mounted with the utmost alacrity ; and the 
latter skirmished again incessantly during our ride of some 
twenty minutes through the jungie. The fountain is situated 
at the base of the hill chain, a neighbouring summit of which is 
— out as the scene of our Lord’s fasting and temptation. I 

ve scarcely seen a nobler source. It might vie in volume 
with Holywell, or with another spring dear to my recollections, 
that of Woolmers, in Hertfordshire, whose waters the Duke of 
Bridgwater projected to conduct to London in rivalry with the 
New River. Some ancient masonry fences in the water on the 
one side; a gigantic fig-trec, its white stem‘ gleaming through 
its leaves, overshadows the source; and the stream rushes on 
through high reeds and dense jungle, over which the distant hills 
of Moab were seen, crimson with the last glow of parting day. 
The red aspect of these bare mountains is very striking, even 
when not thus illuminated. The bare and bald effect of this 
species of Syrian scenery has been very happily rendered in a 
panorama lately exhibited of Damascus. It suggested here to 
the recollection the passage of 2 Kings iii. 22, which commemo- 
rates the dispersion of the hosts of Moab, when the fivod came 
down in the night from a mountain rain which refreshed the ex- 
hausted hosts of Judah, Israel, and Edom, and which, by the 
redness of its current, made the Moabite believe that the allied 
powers had fought amongst themselves, and that the trenches were 
reddened with the bloodshed: ‘ And they said, this is blood. 
Now, therefore, Moab to the spoil. The kings are surely slain, 
and they have smitten one another.’ The reeking horses of our 
escort needed no invitation to the stream; and, while they re- 
freshed themselves in its pellucid waters, the scene formed as 
compact, manageable, and complete a subject for the pencil as 
ever made me sigh over my inability to do it *ustice.—Lord 
Francis Ege:ton’s Mediterranean Sketches, 


{May 27, 1848. 

















